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''Johnny  Behind  The  Duce'' 

By  A.   L.    Freebairn 

With  a  face  as   blank  as  a  heathen   god 
That    sits    on    a    temple    wall, 
Frank  Lou   would   bet   on   a   poker   hand 
To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

He   could   hold   a   straight,   or  a   royal   flush, 
And   never   bat   an   eye. 
Or  bluff  you  out  on  a  pair  of  treys. 
When    the    stakes    were    plenty    high. 

In  the   poker  room  of  the   old   hotel 
I  have  often  watched  him  play; 
He   always   seemed  to  have   lots   of  cash, 
But   seldom   he   had   to   pay. 

I   saw  many  a  rancher's   roll  of  bills 
To  the   yellow   race   pay   toll. 
And  many  a  wild  remittance  man 
Hand    over   his    father's    dole. 

Still,   they   all   agreed   Frank   Lou   was   square, 
Just   a   hound   of   hell  for  luck 
And  a  knack  of  filling   a  royal   straight. 
Which   is   quite   a   hand   to   buck. 

Till   one   night   young   Johnny   Ryan, 
Who    rode    for   the    W.R., 
Blew   into   town   with   some   of   the   boys 
And  after  a  few  at  the  bar — 

Say's   he,    "I    think    it's    my    lucky    night, 
I'll   take   a   hand   in  the   game. 
Perhaps   I   can  trim  this   Chinaman," 
And  he  called  him  a  name  of  a  name. 


He   threw   the    banker   a    wad   of   bills 
And    drew   out    a    stack    of    chips, 
While   old    Frank    Lou,   with    never   a    word 
Stuck    a    fresh    cigar    'tween    his    lips. 

We   played   all   night,   till    the   pale    grey   light 
Of   the   dawn   began   to   show. 
And    the    cowboy's    luck    was    running    high 
And   the   Chinaman's   luck   ran   low. 

For   heaped   in   front   of  Johnny's   hand 
Was    a    great   big    stack   of   blues — 
Old    Lady   Luck   was    with    his    cards, 
So   he    could    not   seem   to    lose. 

Then  the  cards  were  dealt,  only  three  stayed  in 
Old    Bebe,    Frank    and    the    Kid. 
The    other    players    decided    to    quit; 
It  was   just   as   well   we   did. 

Frank    Lou    drew   two.    Old    Bebe   two. 
The    cowboy    only    one. 

I   figured   he   must  have   drawn   for   a   straight; 
If   he    made    it,    we'de    have    some   fun. 

What  Old   Bebe  had,  we  will   never  know, 
For    after    a    raise    or   two 
The  old  man  threw  his  cards  on  the  board 
And   guessed   that   he   was   through. 

Frank   Lou   had   seemingly   bettered   his   hand, 
For    he   started   to    raise   the    lid. 
But   at   that   he   surely   had   nothing   on 
This   reckless,    gambling   kid. 

They   raised   and   raised   till   the   table   stakes 
Were  two  thousand  bucks  or  more. 
And   I   held   my  breath,  for  I'd  never  seen 
Such    exciting    play    before. 


Then   Johnny  took  the   rest  of   his   pile 
And   he   looked   Frank  Lou  in   the   eye; 
Says   he,   "There's  six  hundred   bucks  to   say 
You've  no  better  hand  than  I." 

The   Chinaman   sat  and  studied  a  while 
The   hand   that   he   held   himself, 
Then  he  looked  across  to  study  the  face 
Of   a   man   who   staked   all   his   wealth. 

But  he  could  not  read  the   guile  of  that  boy 
Who   quite   in   a    careless   way. 
With  a  steady  hand,  rolled  a  cigarette 
And  waited   for  him   to  play. 

No,  for  once  this  boss  of  a  Chinese  tong 
Was  beat  at  the   game  of  bluff, 
So  he   smiled  and   quietly  buried  his  hand, 
Which   meant   he   had   had   enough. 

I  have  often  thought,  he  had  filled  a  straight 
But   figured   it   much   too   small. 
Or  he'd  sure  have  put  up  a  bit  more  dough. 
At  least  enough  to  call. 

Then  Johnny  turned  his  cards  face  up 
Where  all  of  us  could   see; 

The   hand  that  had  won  three  thousand  bucks 
Was   two   deuces,   four,   five,  three. 

With  the  stake  he  made  in  the  poker  game 
He   bought   out   a   bunch   of   cows. 
And  branded  them  all  with  the  deuce  of  spades. 
As   the   old  range   law  allows. 

While    the    tale    of   his    monumental    bluff 
Was   told   throughout  the   land. 
How  "Johnny  Behind  the  Deuce"  had  won 
On   the   world's   worst   poker   hand. 


Joe  Warrior 

By  A.  L.  Freebairn 

His    Indian    name    was    Warrior 

Which  only  goes  to   show 

His  parents   had   great   hopes   for   him 

In   the   days   of   long   ago, 

When   the   Peigans   hunted   buffalo 

Upon    the    far    flung    plain 

And   boasted   proudly   of   the   scalps 

From   tribal    foes    they'd    slain. 

The    Mission    later    added    Joe 
Much  to  the   Indians'  pride 
When   the   Mission   church   was   opened 
To    convert    the    Peigan    tribe, 
Forgotten    now   were   tribal   foes 
The  scalps  were   laid   away. 
For   Joe    had    been    converted 
And    was    learning   how   to    pray. 

A   little   dirty   Indian, 

The   poorest   of   the   tribe. 

He   had   no   herd  of  horses 

Grazing    on    the    prairies   wide. 

By    natural    instincts    just    a    bum, 

The  old   clothes  that  he  wore 

Were    someone's    cast    off    hand-me-downs 

He'd    begged    for   at   some   door. 

But    all   men    of    God's   creation 
Are   predestined   ere   they   came 
To  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance 
Some   day   to  rise   to   fame. 
And   so    it  was   with   Warrior, 
Poor    undernourished    runt. 
One   day   he   too   heroicly 
Went   out   to  do  his  stunt. 


The   local  wild   west   rodeo 

And    annual    country    fair 

Was   surely    going   over   big 

For  everyone   was   there. 

Some    boys   were    riding   bronchos, 

And    others    dogging    steers, 

While    Indians   raced   their   ponies 

Down   the  track   amidst  loud   cheers. 


Joe    Warrior    as    usual 
Was  only  looking   on. 
Joe   was   no   broncho   buster. 
As    a   rider   never   shone; 
No   good   at  dogging   cattle. 
Where   the   strongest   often   fail. 
His  place   was   on  the   side   lines 
Just  a-roosting  on   a   rail. 


The   megaphone    announcer 

Had  just  informed  the  throng 

The   next   steer   for   bulldogging 

Was   coming   right   along. 

When  out  the  chute  at  number  two 

A  wild-eyed   longhorn   broke 

And   headed  for  the   laughing  crowd 

Just  almost  as  he   spoke. 


The  riders  tried  to  head  it  off. 
Some  threw  their  ropes  in  vain, 
Spectators    fled    in    frantic    fright 
Some  safety  zone  to   gain. 
While  right   across   the   wild   brute's  path 
Two   children   stunned   with   fear. 
Stood  hand   in   hand   and   waited 
As  the  maddened  beast  drew  near. 


Not  a   man   could   reach   those   children 

To  drag  them   back   in  time. 

A  thousand   people   held   their   breath 

Emotions  to   confine, 

Till    like    a    flash    Joe   Warrior, 

With    courage    strangely    born, 

Leaped   from   his   seat   upon  the   rail 

And    grabbed    it   by   a   horn. 

He   swung  the   steer   a   little, 
Just    enough    to    save    each    tot. 
Then   it  tripped   and   fell  upon  him. 
And   we   knew   that   Joe   was  caught. 
With   tender   hands   we   lifted   him 
And    carried    him    away. 
But    the    crowd    had    quite    sufficient 
Of   bulldogging   for   that    day. 

No,    he   didn't   die,   though   busted   up 

At   least   for   quite   a  while. 

And   he'd   limp   around   all   crippled   like 

But   always   with   a    smile. 

For  he'd  proved  he  was  a  warrior 

With  a  right  to  bear  the  name 

That   his    father's   father   fought   for 

When   the   buffalo   roamed  the  plain. 


The  Oil  Is  Where  You  Find  It 

By  A.  L.  Freebairn 

The    "rock-hounds"    worked    it    over 

With   a   crew  of   engineers 

Who   wore   their    caps   turned    backwards, 

With   the   peaks   behind   their   ears, 

And    with    many   hieroglyphics 

Proved    the    anticlines    were    dry, 

The  oil   formation  broken, 

And  it  wasn't  worth  a  try. 

But  Wildcat  Brown,  the   oil   man. 
Said    geologists    be    damimed, 
The  oil  is  where  you  find  it, 
And  he  leased  a  bit  more  land. 
Then   he   issued   a   prospectus 
Of  the  fortunes  still   in   store. 
With   a   picture   of   a   gusher. 
And  he  sold  the  stock  galore. 

A  standard  rig  for  drilling 
Was   erected   on   the   site, 
And  a  crew  of  Yankee  drillers 
Kept   her   running   day   and   night; 
They  drilled  her  through  the  Benton, 
And   they   drilled   her   through  the   lime; 
According   to    reporters. 
Everything   was   going   fine. 

But   Wildcat   Brown    was   worried, 
For    the    funds    were    getting    low, 
And  how  to  keep  things  running 
Surely  puzzled   him   to   know. 
Till   he   finally    decided 
That   they'd   better   shoot   the   well, 
And    gamble    on    a    gusher. 
Or   blow   it   all   to   hell. 


Did   they    strike   it?      Sure,    and    plenty- 

A    gusher   from   the   first, 

And   old   Brown   made   lots   of  money. 

Instead   of   going   burst. 

So  the  oil   is  where  you  find  it, 

Spite  of  what  the   "rock-hounds"   say — 

And    I'm    telling    you    they'll    find    it 

On  the  Pincher   Creek  some  day. 
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The  Pioneers 

Land    of   the   mighty   rivers, 

Land   of   the   far-flung   plain, 

Where  hast  thou  found  thy  greatness, 

Where  hast  thou  found   thy  fame. 

Not   in   the   crowded   city. 

Or  the  marts  where   men  trade   for   gold, 

But   in   the   glorious   courage 

Of    the    pioneers    of   old. 

Out   west    on   the   lonely   prairies. 

Up  north  in  the   solitudes, 

Down   east  in   the   lonely   clearing 

Hewn    from   primeval   woods. 

There  on  the  edge  of  creation 

By  a   people,   courageous   and   bold. 

There    was   thy    em^pire    founded 

By  the  pioneers  of  old. 
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The  Rockies 


Mountains  o'er  thrust  by  the  primeval  forces, 
Far   from   the   west,   in   the   earth's   early   dawn. 
Mountains   grown   old   when   the   ocean   receded 
Leaving  a  continent,  mankind  to   spawn. 

Peaks  aged  by  time,  when  the  glaciers  melted. 
Forcing  the   ice   belt  far   northward   again. 
Peaks   like  the   fangs   of   a   wolf   on   the   skyline 
Guarding  the   waters   destined   for   the   plain. 

Valleys   with    beauty   so    grand    and   majestic, 
Hoarding  their   treasures   deep   hid   in   the   earth. 
Valleys  where  man  has  as  yet   scarcely  ventured, 
Only  the   future   will    tell   of   their   worth. 

Forests  far  flung  on  the   slope   of  the  mountain. 
Stalwart   and   strong  is   the   valley   below. 
Forests   all    stunted   and   gnarled   in   their   efforts, 
Climbing   to    challenge    the    glacial    snow. 

Sunrise   reflecting   the   beauty   of   heaven. 
Pageants   of   glory  that  blazon   the   sky. 
Sunsets   that   thrill    with   the   thoughts   of   creation, 
Teaching  mankind  God  Almighty  is  nigh. 
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Go  Forth  To  The  Northland 


Go  forth  to  the  Northland,  ye  sons  of  the  prairie, 
Wrest   from   the   unknown   that    last    great   domain. 
Ye    who    descended    from    western    pioneers, 
Thrust   back  the   frontier,   again   and   again. 

Go  forth  to  the  Northland,  ye  with  the  vision. 
Riches  are  waiting  for  brave  men  to  claim; 
Land    for   the    husbandman,    ore   for    the    miner, 
Cities  unthought  of  shall  there  rise  to  fame. 

Go  forth  to  the  Northland,  ye  who  are  free  men, 
Scorning  to  work   at   another  man's   call. 
Hew  out  a  home  like  your  fathers  before  ye. 
Gamble   your   future,   to   win   or   lose   all. 

Go  forth  to  the  Northland,  ye  with  the  courage. 
Yours   is  the   blood   of  the   conquering   strain. 
Throw   off  the   shackles   of   civilization. 
Dare  to  be   Sourdoughs,  and  proud   of  the  name. 
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The  Pines 


The   spirit   of  the   pines   am   I, 

The   Ancient   of   this   earth. 

I    watched    the    glacial    ice    recede 

Long    ere    the   mankind's    birth. 

High   on   the   mountain's   rugged   breast 

Upthrust   from    ice   and    snow, 

I    marked    the    seasons'    changing    clime 

Upon   the   world   below. 

The  spirit  of  the  pines  am  I, 

Lord   of   a    great   domain, 

What   mankind   takes   from   me   today 

Tomorrow   I   regain. 

The   wild   is  mine   and   still   shall   be 

In   ages   yet   to   come, 

When    nature    claims    her    own    again 

And   man's   brief   race   is   run. 

The   spirit   of   the   pines   am   I, 
Before  me  there   were   none, 
And   I   shall   be   the   last   to    go 
When    darkness    dims    the    sun. 
Upon    some    lofty    mountain    peak 
Triumphant    shall    I    stand. 
And   watch   the   glacial   ice   once   more 
Creep    slowly   o'er   the    land. 

The  spirit  of  the  pines  am  I, 

And    I    shall    still   be   here 

Long   after   man   and    all    his   works 

Are   wiped    from    off   this   sphere. 

But  even  I  at  last  shall  sink 

Beneath   the   icy   pall. 

And   leave   a   lifeless  world   behind 

With   darkness  over   all. 
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The  "Next  Year"  Country 

For   fifty   years   I've   heard   it   said, 

By  men,  who   ought  to  know — 

"Next  Year"  will  sure  bring  bumper  crops 

For  every  seed  we  sow. 

If  burning  winds   dry  up  the  soil. 
And   shrivel   all  the   grain; 
"Next   year"   the   optimist  will   say, 
"The    rains   will    come    again." 

Or  when  the  season's  far  too  wet 

To   ripen   up  the   wheat; 

"Next  year"  he   says,  "This  land  will  raise 

A  crop  that  can't  be  beat." 

When  winter  snows  are  falling  thick 

And   stock   goes  short  of  feed; 

"Next  year,"  he  thinks,  will  sure  be  grand — 

This    moisture's    what    we    need. 

It's   just  the   same   in   every   line — 
You    know    those    gravelled    roads; 
"Next   year"   the   politicians   say. 
To  all  our  local  boards. 

The   bankers   know  the   story  well, 

Each   debtor's   sure  to   quote; 

"Next  year,   I'll  be   on  easy  street, 

So,  just  renew  my  note." 

The   merchant    says,    "It's   mighty   slow, — 

No   money  coming   in." 

"Next  year,"   he   looks  for  better  times. 

Although    the    chance    is    slim. 

And  so  it  goes,  each  coming  year 
Has  raised  our  hopes  anew, 
"Next  year"  will  be  our  best  one  yet. 
If   all  our  hopes   come  true. 
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0  Canada— What  For? 


O  Canada,  whose  offspring,  I, 
Would   for  thy  honor   gladly   die; 
I've  fought  thy  winters  icy  cold 
On    expeditions    brave    and    bold, 
And   struggled  through  thy  woods   forlorn 
That   so   an   Empire   might   be   born; 
Have    pioneered    across    the    plain 
In   spite  of  hardship,  want   and   pain 
Defying    Indian   bow   and    dart 
To  make  this  great  domain  a  part 
Of  that   great   Empire,   whose   best  blood 
Was  shed  to  stem  the  German  flood — 
What  for? 


O   Canada,   whose   offspring   I, 
Have   held   my    country's    rights   on   high; 
I've  worked  to  make  this  western  land 
A   place   where   honest   laws   might   stand, 
And    helped   to   make   a   desolate   plain 
Produce    a    nation's    store    of    grain; 
Have  toiled   from  early  youth  till   now 
The  mark  of  age   is  on  my  brow. 
Nor  did  I  ever  count  the   cost 
Though   many   a   hard   campaign   I   lost 
While    working    for    this    sovereign    state, 
But  now   I  pause  to  meditate — 
What  for? 


0  Canada,    whose    offspring    I, 
To  be  a   patriot  true   did  try. 

While   still   the  west   was   lone   and   wild 

1  brought  to   it  my  wife  and   child, 
And    on    the    prairie    built   my   home 
Before    the    Indians    ceased    to    roam; 
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Here  helped  to  build  this  little  town 
Which    since   that   time   has   won   renown- 
Whose   sons    did   sacrifice   and   die 
To   prove   that   Britain   could   rely 
On  us   to   keep   the   flag   afloat 
And  save  this  land  from  foreign  yoke, 
What    for? 


O   Canada,   whose   offspring  I, 
Did   often   cherish   hopes   and   sigh 
That  brave  men   of  the  British  race 
When  I   was   gone  would   take   my  place, 
And  in  this  land  of  promise   great 
Would  here  work  out  our  Empire's  fate- 
I've   sat   in   council   in   the   halls 
Of  Parliament  and   been   enthralled 
When   politicians   smooth   and   bland 
Forecast   great   future    for   this    land; 
How  it  in  years  to  come  would  be 
The    greatest   land    on    earth   you'd    see — 
What   for? 


0  Canada,   whose   offspring   I, 
My  head   will   now  uneasy  lie; 
As  citizen  I've  been  most  proud 
At   times    maybe    I    boasted    loud, 

And   now   my   rights   are   held   as   nought; 

1  would  not  say  they  have  been  bought. 
But   aliens   from   a   foreign   land 

Are   taking   them   from   out   my   hand; 
A  race   who   own  no   country's   rights — 
This   wandering   bunch   of   Hutterites 
Who   will   not   swear   allegiance  to 
This    country   that    I   love    so   true — 
What  for? 
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O   Canada,   whose   offspring   I, 
In   indignation   now   I   cry, 
Why  should  this  parasitic  band 
Have   special    favors   in   our   land? 
These   men   who    claim   they   will    not    fight 
No    matter   what    our   country's    plight, 
They   reap    the    benefits,    while    we 
Must  mourn  sons  killed  beyond  the  sea. 
But  I  assert  the  law  should   make 
All   foreigners   assimilate. 
And  with  our  children  learn  and  play 
So    they  may   also   know   some   day 
What   for? 
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St  Peter 


What  ho,  St.  Peter!      Wake  up — 
The    portals    open    wide, 
A    stranger    now   approaches 
From   across   the   Great   Divide. 

St.    Peter    slowly    stretched    himself 
And    gazed    out    into    space, 
Remarking   as  he   did  the   while, 
"I  ought  to  know  that  face. 

"Yes,   sure   enough,   it's   brother   Fat, 
A  lodge  man  good  and  true, 
I'll    give   him   just   one   more   degree 
Before   I    let   him   through. 

"Come    hither,   mortal,   what's   your   name, 

Your  age  and  occupation? 

Wert  thou  of  sterling  character — 

Or  prone   to   dissipation? 

"Hast   thou    done   anything   worth   while 
To  merit  thee  distinction? 
What's  that  you  say — that  you  could  sing?- 
Why,    that    was    an    affliction. 

"A  better  reason  thou  must  give — 
Or   show    me    some    credential, 
So   far,   your  cushion,   harp   and   crown 
Are   no   more   than   potential." 

Now,    brother   Fat   was    sore   perplexed — 
Until   he   was   reminded — 
He'd   brought   a  letter  from  the   Mayor. 
If   he   could   only  find   it. 
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With   nervous  fingers   he  produced 
A  letter  from   his  pocket — 
Says    he,    "Just    look    at    this   old   man, 
Then  file   it   in   your  docket. 


"This    letter    from    the    Mayor    says, 
As   one   friend   to    another. 
Just  try  and  stretch  a  point  or  two — 
He  was  a  worthy  brother. 

"Here's   also    one    from    Honest   John, 
For    long    our    Federal    member. 
He   says   a  favor  shown  to   me 
His    party    will    remember. 


"And    Edwards,    editor-in-chief 
Of    Pincher's   weekly    squeak. 
Arranged   to  have   me   send   to   him 
Your  locals  every  week. 


"You've    really   no    idea,    Pete, 
The    business    that    will    bring — 
You'll   need   another   gateman 
For  the  traffic   in   the   spring. 


"Besides,   I'm   mighty   handy — 

I   could   do   a   lot  of  things: 

Why  every  Sunday  morning 

I   could  clean   and   press   your  wings." 

"Alright,"    said    good    St.    Peter, 
"I  guess  I'll  let  you  through. 
But   remember   now — no   singing, 
Or  it's  down   below   for  you." 
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Let's  Leave  It  To  The  Bartender'' 


He   had   never   been   to   college, 
He    had    never    studied    law, 
But    the    Bartender's    opinion 
Was   accepted   as   with   awe. 
No  matter  if  the  argument 
Concerned  the   Church  or   State — 
"Just  leave   it  to  the  Bartender 
He'll   know,   at   any  rate." 

Remittance    men    like    Worthington 
And   young   De   Pester   Fyffe, 
Who   had   both   been   Oxford   scholars 
In    a   previous    social    life, 
Would   drink  till   spiflicated 
And   argue   till   they'd   fight — 
"Then   leave  it  to  the  Bartender, 
By   Jove,   old   chap,   he's   right." 

When   a  "Tenderfoot"   from  England 

Was   induced  to   play   a   game, 

Which    those    "Cowpersons"    called    poker 

And  to  him  was  just  a  name. 

If   dame   fortune   gave  him   aces. 

They  would   swear   that  they  were   low. 

"Well,    leave    it   to   the    Bartender 

He   surely  ought  to   know." 

'Twas    a    real    old    friendly   habit 
In   those   early  western   days. 
But   the   habits   of   the   pioneers 
Must   bow  to   modern   ways. 
Still    some    of    our    "Oldtimers" 
Look  on  with  keen   regret — 
"I'll   leave    it   to    the   Bartender 
He'll   say  that's  right,   you   bet." 
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Joe  Le  Blanc 


Monsieur  the  bank,  those  road  she's  bad 

Ma   car   she's   on   the   bum, 

But   hold   your   horse,   don't   get  excite, 

So  soon  I  can  I  come. 

I  fix  it  up  that  little   loan, 

I    give   you    note    encore, 

An'  then  maybe  you  feel  so   good 

You    lend    me    little    more. 

By   gosh!      I   need  the  money  bad 

For  help  to   mak  the   crop. 

And  pay  me  two,  three  little  bills 

For    grub    at   grocery    shop. 

I'll    broke   my   neck   you   may   be    sure 

And   work   like   nigger   man. 

To  raise  more  wheat  I  never  grow, 

And  pay  as  soon  I  can. 

You  give  me  little  bit  I'argent 

To   mak   the    carry   through, 

I  show  you  most  the  biggest  crop 

Long  time  you  never  knew. 

The   land   she's   summer   fallow   now. 

Don't   have    no   weed   at   all, 

You   mak   me   little   loan   alright, 

I   pay   you    back    next   fall. 

She's   pretty  tough,   for   sure,   for   sure, 

When   everything    go   crash. 

And    plenty   big    men    goin'    broke 

Because   they  have   no   cash. 

But   don't  be   scare   I   break   the   bank, 

You   know  old   Joe   Le   Blanc, 

Will    work    his    possible    to    raise 

Best    crop   you    never    saw. 
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The  Frozen  Pipe  Ahint  The  Wa' 


The   ither  mornin'  Jock  arose 

Tae  light  the  fire  and  mak'  the  brose, 

'Twas   blawin'    hard,    an   unco   snell, 

In   ither  words  a   gie   cauld   spell. 

Quo'  he  guid  wife,  the  kitchen  sink 

Got   nipt   wi'   frost   last   nicht,   I   think. 

I'll  tak'  my  torch   and   gi'   't  a  thaw 

Jist  in  ahint  the  cellar  wa', 

A  job   like  that  wull   no  tak'  me 

A  hauf  a  dozen  winks,  says  he. 


Noo  Jock's   a   strappin',   weel   built   chiel, 

A  harum   scarum  noisy   deil; 

Sae  doon  the  cellar  stairs  he  louped 

An  hauf  a  dozen  sealers  couped. 

Guid   Lord,   says   he,   noo   what   a   smash- 

The  wife   for  this   wull   fix  my   hash. 

Then   turnin'   roon   he   hit   a   beam 

That   nearly    blackened    baith    his    een. 

Noo  what  Jock   said,   I   daurna  tell, 

Jist  that  he  talked  for  quite  a  spell. 


But  tae   the   story  aince   again, 

Tae  thaw  the  pipe  was  still  Jock's  aim. 

An'   noo   he    saw   wae    consternation 

He'd   hae   tae  crawl    'neath   the   foundation 

In  through   a  hole  the  plumbers  made, 

Some  ither  time  wae  pick  and  spade; 

So  clamperin'   up  upon  a  box 

He  poked  his  head  in  like  a  fox. 

Aye   hitchin'  up  a  trifle  nearer 

Tae  reach  the  pipe  a  wee  bit  freer. 
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Wae   steady  haun  the   torch   he   guides, 
The  water   gurgles   doon   insides, 
An'   Jock   attempts   tae   wriggle   oot 
Till  stopt  wae  awfu'  fears  and   doot. 
What's  this,  hae  I  put  on  mair  weicht? 
It  seems  I'm  hav'in  quite  a  fecht. 
And  there   he   wis   as   ticht's   a   bung, 
His  sark  up  roon  his  neck  a'  strung; 
Nor  deil  anither  move  could  mak' 
Unless  the  wa'  or  he  should   crack. 

What  did  he  say?      Gang  ask  his  wife, 

She  ne'er  heard  like  it  in  her  life, 

As   frantically   she  pu'ed   his   leg 

Until  tae  stop  he  had  tae  beg; 

Then   tried   tae   stap   him   farther   ben — 

Oh,  man,   ye   should   ha'e   heard   him  then. 

Says  he,  gae  phone  for  two  three  men 

And  a'  the  tools  the  toon  wull  len', 

I   doot   they'll   hae   tae   raise   the   hoose — 

I'm   trap'et   like   a   goddam   mouse. 

Help  soon  arrived  and  freed  poor  Jock; 
They  pu'ed  him  ott  like  oot  a  poke, 
Through  some  yin  said  it  micht  be  best 
Tae  hap  him  up   and   let   him  rest; 
'Twad   save  us   some  day  buyin'   flowers — 
But   "losh"  we'd  miss  this   freen'   o'   ours. 
Sae   Guid   be   thanked,   they   got  him  oot 
Afore  he  gied  his  final  toot; 
And  let  this  story  warn  ye  a', 
Be  carefu'  when  a  pipe  ye  thaw. 
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So  You're  Going  To  Live 
At  The  Coast 


So  you're  pulling  your  stakes  on  the  prairie 

And   hitting  the  trail  for  the  coast; 

I   don't   know  just  whither  to   envy 

Or  whither  to  pity  you  most. 

For   you    surely   will   miss   the    old-timers 

That   you've   known   all   these   years   on   the   range, 

And   this   going  to   live   in   the   city 

Say,  it  must  be  a  hell-uv  a  change. 

I   suppose   there   must   be    compensations 
Or   no   one   would   live   there   from   choice, 
But   give   me  the   great   open   spaces 
Where  there  isn't  the   bustle   and   noise. 
The   people   I've   seen   in   the   city 
Haven't    time    to    say    even    "hello." 
I'd   sooner   swap   yarns   in   the   bunk   house 
With  a   bunch  of  boys  that   I  know. 

This   country   is   maybe   not   perfect, 

I've   called   it   some   names   in  my  time; 

But  just  when  it  seems  at  its   damndest 

Well,   everjrthing   turns    out   just   fine. 

And  there's  one  thing  about  the  old-timers 

You're   going   to   miss   at  the   coast, 

It's  the  friendships  you  made  on  the  prairie 

That  you'll   always  be  missing  the  most! 
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Memories  Dear  To  Me 


The   song   of  the   sea   on   a   pebbled    strand, 
The   roar  of  the   waves   on   a   rock   girt   land, 
The   ships   as   they   pass   far   out   at   sea, 
These   are   the   memories   dear  to   me. 

The  hawthorn  hedge  by  the  winding  lane. 
The    woodland    path    when    the    springtime    came, 
The   berries   red   on  the   rowan  tree. 
These   are  the   memories   dear  to   me. 

The   purple   heather   upon   the    hills. 
The   mossy   glen   and   the   sparkling   rills; 
The    cattle    browsing    upon   the    lea — 
These   are  the   memories   dear  to   me. 

The  land   of  "Burns"  where   the  poet  wrote. 
The    guid    braid    Scots,    that    my   Mother    spoke, 
My  Ayrshire  home  as  it  used  to  be — 
These   are  the   memories   dear  to   me. 
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ndian  Summer 


Mountains   bedecked  with  the   glories   of  Autumn, 
Valleys   resplendent   in   crimson    and    gold, 
Nature    bewitched   by    the    "Indian    Summer," 
Grander  that  ever,  her  beauties  unfold. 

Hillsides  aflame,  where   the   gold   of  the   poplars 
Challenge  the  crimson  of  cherry  and  thorn. 
Wild    mountain    blossoms,    still    standing    triumphant 
Add  to  the  charm  of  the  crisp  Autumn  morn. 

Pen  cannot  tell  of  its  charm  or  its  grandeur; 
Artist  ne'er  painted   so   gorgeous   a   scene. 
Only  to  you,  who  have  lived  in  the  "Foothills," 
God   hath   revealed   where   His    footsteps   have    been. 
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My  Son 

My  son,   heed   well   this  sage  advice — 
Express   no  thought  till   thought  of  twice. 
And  even  then,   conserve  thy  tongue; 
Age  seldom  listens  to  the  young. 

The   garrulous  tell   oft  told  tales 

Of   seas   they've   sailed,    of   monstrous   whales; 

Be   patient,  son,   until   the  end — 

To  listen  well   makes  many  a   friend. 

And  ne'er  despise  the  story  told 
By   those   experienced   and   old. 
Incline  to  all  thou  know  is  true, 
Some  day  'twill   prove   its   worth  to  you. 

Wealth  is  not  only  terms  in  gold, 
There's  friendships  new,  and  friendships  old, 
The  ties  of  kinship  and  of  love. 
The   faith   we   have   in   God   above. 

The  knowledge   of  the  ancient  sage. 
Compiled   in   many  a   land   and   age. 
All   these   are  treasures  that  will   last 
When  gold's  brief  term  of  power  is  past. 

What  man  has  done,  man  still  can  do. 
Thy   goal   still   lies   ahead   of   you; 
But  mark,  great  men  are  oft  laid  low 
By   telling   everything   they   know. 
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Daughter  of  Mine 


Daughter  of  Mine,   let  honor  be 
Dearer  than   even   life   to   thee; 
Nor  let  the  blight  of  shame  e'er  stain 
The  records   of  our   family  name. 

No  wealth  have   we  to   boast   or  brag; 
Our  fortunes   seem  to   strangely  lag; 
Yet  dare   aspire  to   claim  success, 
Thy    disappointments    ne'er    confess. 

Life's   pathway   lies   ahead   for   thee, 
The  past  is  all  that's   left  to  me; 
Still   shouldst  thou  win  where  I   have  lost 
I  swear  I  ne'er  shall  grudge  the  cost. 

Refrain   from   aught  that's   loud   or   bold, 
True  merit  never   need   be   told; 
But  lend  thine  ear  to  wisdom's   speech, 
Experience  has  so  much  to  teach. 

Give   not,   to   life  with   selfish   thought. 
Thy  happiness   will   ne'er   be   bought. 
And  only  what  the  heart  gives  free 
Shall   be   returned   ten   fold   to   thee. 

The   gracious   gifts   of   heart  and   mind 

Thy  love  for  all  thy  kin  and  kind; 

A   kindly   word,   a   pleasant   smile, 

The   deeds  that  make   life   worth   the   while. 

Be   all  of  these,   aye   even   more, 
Thine   own   sweet   self,   that   we   adore, 
And  may  God's  guidance  day  by  day 
Protect  thes   on  thy  future  way. 
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A  Prayer  For  Peace 


Lord,  for  us  mortals  born  to  toil, 
Thy  pity  I   implore; 

Five  thousand   years   we've   been   oppressed- 
Yea,   ten,   or  ten  times  more, 
And  though  my  forebear  Adam   fell 
Through    listening    to    a    woman, 
You,   surely   had   expected   that, 
'Twas  you  that  made   him   human. 

Now,   listen  to  my  earnest  plea 

With   kind   consideration. 

All   Adam's   kind   were   born   to   toil, 

But  not  to  exploitation. 

Go  forth,   Thou   said'st,   in  honest  toil, 

Henceforth,   work   for   a    living; 

Conditions    on   this   Earth   today 

Must  cause  you  some  misgiving. 

Perhaps   it   might   be   argued   that 
The   first   created    men 
Had    dominion    over    everything 
And   would   not  work,   so  then 
You   created   poor   old   Adam 
And   his   ilk   to   till   the   soil. 
Thus   excusing   the   First   Families 
From  necessity  to  toil. 

But  what   about  the   sons   of   Cain, 

Or   e'en   the   sons   of   Abel; 

Some,   scarce   a  crust   have  they  to  eat, 

Some,    keep    a    sumptuous   table, 

And   not   by   any   honest  toil 

Or    undue    perspiration — 

No,  some  still  seem  to  pick  the  fruit 

In  spite  of  their  damnation. 
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A   son   of   Cain   makes   millions, 

Because   he   hit   some   oil, 

While  Abel's   son  can  hardly  wrest 

A   living  from  the   soil. 

Then   to    him   that   hath   is   given. 

Or  more   likely  he  doth  take, 

While  the   poor  man  must  be  poorer 

For  the   other   fellow's   sake. 

But   Lord,   thou   did'st  once   promise 
That  the   last  might  still  be  first. 
And    corruptors    in    high    places 
Would  be   cast  down  in  the  dust. 
Lret  the   sons  of  poor  Old  Adam 
Live  in  pea'-e  upon  this  earth. 
Each   with   equal   opportunity 
At   least   to  prove   their  worth. 

Smite  thou,  the  upstart  communist. 

His   bickering  and   strife. 

Give  strength  to  our  democracy. 

Preserve  our  way   of   life. 

Guide  Thou  the   U.  N.  counsellors. 

Their   power   for   good   increase; 

Make  the  coming  year  a   happy  one 

Because   it   brought   World   Peace. 
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